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H. Allen Mali Small Grant Fund 


a Resounding Success 


Judy Preston, the Connecticut Chapter’ s director of science and 
stewardship, recounts the remarkable creation of this fund. 
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Geoffrey Hughes 
Foundation Endows Tidelands 
Program Director 


HE STORY of how The Nature 
Conservancy Connecticut 
Chapter reached an ambitious | 
fund raising goal in a very short | 
time is also the story of how the memory of | 
/ an exceptional man brought hundreds of | 
| people together in common cause. | 
A chapter trustee as of last fall, Jane 
| Mali first met with me in 1992 to talk 
| about the possibility of raising money 
| through a fund in honor of her late hus- 
band, H. Allen Mali, who had been active 
with the Conservancy in the Norfolk area. 
We knew there would be support, but the 
outpouring of not just money but deep feel- | 
ing has been overwhelming. 


| 
“T can’t think of a better way to | 
remember him than to make sure | 
that there will be woods and bogs 
| and a clear sky for others.” 


— ELIZABETH C. PERRIER 


In just 18 months, the chapter has 


$1 MILLION GRANT from the 

Geoffrey C. Hughes Foun- | 

dation of New York City has | 
| ensured the permanent staffing | 
| of the Connecticut Chapter’s Tidelands of 
the Connecticut River program. 


The grant permanently endows this | 
position, now formally the Geoffrey C. 
Hughes Director of the Tidelands of the | 

| Connecticut River Program. The foundation's 
grant represents the single largest private 
grant ever received by the Connecticut 
Chapter toward a program endowment, | 
and is of crucial importance to The Nature 
| Conservancy's five-year, $17 million cam- | 
paign for the Tidelands of the Connecticut 
River program. 

“The Hughes Foundation has taken a 
leadership role in the Tidelands program | 
with this very generous grant,” said Chapter 
Chairman Anthony P. Grassi. “The | 


foundation has helped us build toward a | 


secure future for the lower Connecticut 
| River by ensuring that a portion of the 
chapter staff will always be dedicated to that 


received more than 200 gifts totalling _— 
more than $100,000 for the fund, in part to endow the chapter’s Small 
| Grants Program, primarily to honor and keep alive the memory of 
| Allen Mali. This man very definitely touched the lives of many peo- 
ple, including me. 

The Small Grants Program provides funding to aspiring scientists study- 
ing at Connecticut academic institutions. The program is a partnership 
between the Conservancy and the grant recipients, providing funding for 
field work and providing valuable scientific information to guide the 
| Connecticut Chapter’s stewardship program The Small Grants Program is 

an investment in the future. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 


——! goal.” 

Part of The Nature Conservancy’s international LAST GREAT PLACES 
initiative, which focuses on the conservation of 40 critical ecological sys-_| 
tems in this hemisphere, the Tidelands of the Connecticut River program is | 
designed to permanently protect the unique natural resources of the tidally 
influenced lower Connecticut River and its watershed. 

“We wanted to support the Tidelands program because we believe it 
approaches one of Geoffrey Hughes’ greatest priorities—protecting wildlife 
—in a creative way,” said John R. Young, president of the Geoffrey C. 
Hughes Foundation. 

The foundation was created through the will of (CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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AN ARK AT RISK 


UCKED AWAY 
among the 
mangrove 
swamps, tropi- 
— cal forests and mountains 
of southeast Panama is a 
Zz biological treasure of glob- 
"al proportions. For the 
group of adventurous members traveling last 
winter with Connecticut Chapter Chairman 
Tony Grassi and me, climbing out of our 
seven-passenger plane onto the modest grass 
runway at Cana in the heart of the Darien 
National Park, one of The Nature 
Conservancy’s LAST GREAT PLACES, was akin 
to Alice’s journey into Wonderland. 

The raucous greetings we received from 
pairs of long-tailed scarlet macaws streaming 
overhead and the distant howls of monkeys are 
forever etched in our memories. Few places on 
earth are as full of life and beauty as the Darien. 

The purpose of our journey to the Darien 
was to explore this ark of biological diversity 
with leaders of ANCON (National 
Association for Nature Conservation), the 
Conservancy's primary conservation partner in 
Panama. We also hoped, when we returned, to 
share with others our first-hand accounts of the 
majestic splendor and looming threats to one 
of this hemisphere’s richest natural areas. 

Our first stop was Cana, an abandoned 
Spanish gold-mining site that has been leased 
by ANCON to serve as a point of access into 
the park and as a conservation, research and 
ecotourism facility. 

At half the size of Connecticut, the 1.5 mil- 
lion acre Darien National Park is bellied-up 
against Colombia at the terminus of the 
Central American isthmus, the land bridge to 
South America. Over many centuries the 
Darien has been the site of the exchange of 
highly diverse flora and fauna between Central 
and South America. Thousands of northward- 
migrating vultures soared overhead as we 
departed the Darien, aptly emphasizing that 
fact. The Darien is home to innumerable 
species, including 450 bird species alone. 

From the air, the Darien appears as an 
impenetrable labyrinth of wetlands, rivers and 
tropical forests, giving one hope that it offers a 
secure refuge for many species under siege 
throughout the tropics. Yet the single most sig- 
nificant threat to the arboreal splendor of the 


Darien lies only 15 miles outside of the reserve 
boundary at Yaviza. The Pan-American | 
Highway, with its purpose of linking Alaska 
with Tierra del Fuego by asphalt, lies here at 
bay, patiently awaiting international approval 
and financing to bridge the great Darien Gap 
linking all of South America with the eco- 
nomic markets to the north. Construction of 
the highway through the Darien would bring 
with it the same wave of uncontrolled logging, 
cattle ranching, mining, and colonization that 
has scarred much of the Central American 
landscape. ANCON has worked hard to pre- 
vent the highway’s penetration of the Darien. 

The fate of the Darien rests on the creative 
abilities and effectiveness of INRENARE (the 
Panamanian government’s Institute for 
Renewable Natural Resources), ANCON, 
The Nature Conservancy, and local people, to 
implement a comprehensive set of conserva- 
tion goals and strategies. These include: 

1. Achieve adequate on-the-ground protec- 
tion by establishing a permanent conservation 
presence in the park, 

2. Acquire and manage key buffer zone 
lands around the park, 

3. Promote compatible economic develop- 
ment and land use around the park, and, 

4. Implement biological monitoring and 
research projects in the park. 

The Connecticut Chapter has pledged to 
raise $440,000 over the next several years in 
support of ANCON’s multi-million dollar pro- 
gram to save the Darien. One of ANCON’s 
recent victories includes the purchase of 
65,000 acres of coastal and tropical forest habi- 
tat adjacent to the Darien Park at Punta 
Patifio for $6 an acre. Rescued from a logging 
company, Punta Patifio will be managed as a 
reserve, and will be the site of an agroforestry 
program to support the local community. 

Seeing the resplendence of the night sky 
over the Darien while listening to the mysteri- 
ous sounds of the forest’s nocturnal denizens 
helps solidify one’s resolve to preserve this 
world class park and the people who depend 
on it for survival. I know all the chapter mem- 
bers who participated in this odyssey are espe- 
cially proud that we have reached out beyond 
the borders of our state to help secure one of 
our planet’s most vital and unique biological 
treasures. — Les COREY 

Vice President and Executive Director 
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H. Allen Mali 
Small Grant Fund 
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Accompanying the donations were many let- 
ters, often striking the theme, “I appreciated the 
chance to be a part of this...” The chapter's 
only request went to friends, families and associ- 
ates in the form of a simple explanatory flyer 
anda letter from Jane Mali. In her letter, she 
emphasized, “It’s not the dollar amount that 
matters;” what was more important was this 
collective tribute to Allen Mali, toward a cause 
he would have applauded. 

The donations were large and small; of the 
nearly 200 gifts received, more than 50 were for 
$50 or less. A wide variety of people who knew 
Allen wanted to help; contributions came from 
individuals and families, from Connecticut and 
from as far away as Australia. 

For many years, Allen Mali headed the 
chapter's committee for the Frederic C. 
Walcott Preserve, known as Beckley Bog, and 
later served on the board of the Norfolk Land 
Trust. He took great pleasure in the outdoors, 
and spent many happy hours working on his 
and neighboring lands, clearing brush and trails. 

The Small Grants Fund will continue to 
provide opportunities for young scientists, while 
giving the Conservancy much-needed informa- 
tion to assist with its conservation goals. 

While reading through the notes accompa- 
nying gifts to the fund, I was incredibly moved 
by the sentiments of those who contributed in 
Allen’s honor. I think one letter captured the 
essence of this venture; Elizabeth Perrier wrote: 
“This is about Allen, and living lives, and 
remembering a life well and richly lived, even if 
I would have given him lots more time on his 


tractor had I been in charge.” g& 

“T can just 
imagine his 
great infectious 
grin inspiring a 
series of young 
people as they 


slog through 

wetlands and 
H. Allen Mali, forest. 
1932-1990. —eneiy A Hone 
Cover photo: 


The Frederic C. Walcott “Beckley Bog” 
Preserve in Norfolk, the preserve committee 
of which H. Allen Mali led. 
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CHARTER OAK COUNCIL Casts Off! 


events such as the one on 
September 9, letters of 
update from Nature 
Conservancy President 


John Sawhill, and personal 


N RECENT ISSUES OF FROM THE LAND, you 
have read about the new CHARTER OAK 
COUNCIL, which will recognize those 
donors giving $1,000 or more annually in 
support of the Connecticut Chapter’s work. 


©Clifford Scofield Color Productions 


Now, we're ready to launch! invitations to national 

On Friday, September 9 from 6:30 p.m. to9 Nature Conservancy trips. 
p-m., guests of the chapter will climb aboard the Please consider joining 
riverboat Silver Star for a special cruise of the us on the CHARTER OAK 
Tidelands of the Connecticut River to cele- COUNCIL with a gift of 
brate the launching of the CHARTER OAK $1,000 or more. It’s your 
COUNCIL. The trip will offer a unique view of vital support that makes 
one of the world’s unusual ecological systems, our success possible! 


Henry Thorpe, owner of Deep River 
Navigation Company, has graciously donated 
to the chapter the use of his boat Silver Star for 
the first party to honor our special guests and 
christen the CHARTER OAK COUNCIL. 

Camelot Cruises Inc. of Haddam has kindly 
offered to donate dock space for this event. 

If you are interested in the CHARTER OAK 
COUNCIL, please call Pat Anderson at 344-0716 


for more information. g 


and one of the LAST GREAT PLACES. 

A membership in the CHARTER OAK 
COUNCIL supports all aspects of the chapter's 
important work. From protecting lands to scien- 


The Silver Star is named for one 
of the smaller of the Connecticut 
River steamboats. Built in 1864, 
the first Silver Star carried passen- 
gers up and down the Connecticut 
until 1902 (Edmund Delaney’s 
“The Connecticut River,” page 
110). It is interesting to note that 
while Robert Fulton is credited 
with launching the first successful 
steamboat in 1807, on the Hudson 
River, in fact, the first successful 
operation of a steamboat was 
accomplished by John Fitch of 
Windsor, Connecticut, on the 
Delaware River in 1787. 


tific research to preserve management, mem- 
bers help care for the vital habitats of endan- 
gered species throughout Connecticut. 

In addition to the satisfaction of knowing 
that your gift helps The Nature Conservancy 
protect land and wildlife, your membership in 
the CHARTER OAK COUNCIL qualifies you for 
all the benefits of Acorn membership and 


more. You will receive personal invitations to 


Geoffrey Hughes Foundation Endowment 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 


environmentalist and thoroughbred horse Hughes Foundation for sharing our vision and - 
owner and breeder Geoffrey C. Hughes, who commitment to the Tidelands of the Connec- The Nature Conservancy 
died in 1991. ticut River. Together we are creating a com- At Work 
Dr. Juliana Barrett was appointed to the prehensive means to conserve the natural 

position of director of the Tidelands of the resources of what may be this state’s greatest Worldwide Connecticut 
Connecticut River program in September of environmental jewel; the wetlands complex of 

j 5 Fj : | Total Transactions: 15,664 632 
1993. Previously the chapter's stewardship ecol- the lower Connecticut. g& 
ogist, Dr. Barrett has worked for the — LESLIE LEMAY Total Acres 
Conservancy since March of 1989. Since that : Protected: 7,460,000 19,496 

+ C é $ . a 
time, she has analyzed the biological compo- 5 quate | 
nents of lands in which the Conservancy is Registered: 500,000 6,361 | 
interested, done scientific planning and created 
. : Total Acres Saved 7,960,000 26,489 

preserve designs, which are long-term plans to 
protect chapter preserves. Dr. Barrett also led a | Members 741,000 17,095 
team of biologists in the chapter’s biological 
‘ : A : Corporate Associates 1,195 22 
inventory of the lower Connecticut River in 
1990 and 1991. Geoffrey C. Hughes, 2 


We are deeply grateful to the Geoffrey C. 
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rom breeding birds to 

benthic bathymetry, a 

wide variety of research 
projects are taking place in 1994 
through the chapter’s Science 
and Stewardship Program. 

Many of the projects are 

funded though the chapter’s 
Small Grants and Conservation 
Biology Grants programs, 
while others are supported 
through discretionary funds 
linked to specific projects. 
Each project will provide 
ecological information critical 
to the chapter’s mission—the 
protection and stewardship of 
biological diversity in 


Connecticut. 


WISH LIST 


Many chapter members have been 
very generous in lending and 
donating useful items to us. Any 
in-kind donation is tax deductible. 


One of our current needs is a dry 
mount press. If you would like to 
donate a dry mount press, 
please call Leslie Starr or John 
Matthiessen at 344-0716. 


Research Projects Focus on Tidelands Region 
Provide Vital Information 


FIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS focus on various 
aspects of the Tidelands of the Connecticut 
River program. Dr. Robert Craig of Chaplin is 
performing a bird survey of fourteen key wet- 
lands, and will compare the results to data he 
compiled from 1974 to 1987. This project is 
being funded through a generous grant from the 
Bernice Barbour Foundation. 

Hunter Brawley, a graduate student at 
Connecticut College, is examining sixteen wet- 
lands in the state—including five Tidelands 
sites—in an effort to document the relationship 
between common reed (Phragmites australis) 
and bird populations. 

The chapter is working with the state 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) to inventory juvenile shortnose sturgeon 
(Acipenser brevirostrum), a federally endangered 
fish species. DEP scientists are radio-tracking 
individual fish to ascertain important habitat 
areas in the river. 

Dr. Suzanne O’Connell, an assistant profes- 
sor at Wesleyan University, is employing an 
innovative technology called “side scan sonar” 
to map the floor of Long Island Sound near the 
mouth of the Connecticut River. Her research 
attempts to correlate patterns in the substrate 
(layers of sediment beneath the visible top 
layer) with water temperature and salt content. 
Such information can provide valuable insights 
for interpreting the important physical factors 
affecting the estuary. 

Through funding from DEP, Tidelands 
Director Juliana Barrett is overseeing the map- 
ping of submerged aquatic vegetation in the 
Connecticut River estuary. This project locates 


beds of these plants, an important indicator of 
ecosystem health, using a Global Positioning 
System, which utilizes satellite signals to pro- 
vide precise coordinates on the ground. 

Three other research projects are focusing 
on sites outside the Tidelands region. Christine 
Carbone, a graduate student at the University 
of Connecticut, is comparing two methods of 
assessing bird breeding success at a forest plot in 
Ashford. Because her study tests the accuracy of 
a widely used survey method, it may prove use- 
ful in future surveys of neotropical migrants— 
birds that migrate to the tropics of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Randall Tracy, another UConn graduate 
student, is surveying Eastern Connecticut for 
the New England cottontail rabbit (Sylvilagus 
transitionalis), a species believed to be uncom- 
mon in the region. In comparing its physiology 
to that of the more common eastern cottontail, 
Tracy is trying to determine if the decline of the 
New England cottontail is a result of competi- 
tion for similar habitat. 

Dr. Robert Thorson, a UConn professor, is 
conducting a hydrological examination of 
Great Pond in Glastonbury, one of southern 
New England’s most unusual inland wetlands. 
Thorson will attempt to characterize the rela- 
tionship between land use, land use history, 
hydrology, and biogeochemistry at the site. 

For information on the chapter’s grants 


programs, including application procedures and 
eligibility requirements, please contact Chapter 
Stewardship Ecologist Andy Cutko at 
344-0716. 


— ANDY CUTKO 


’, Left: Staff and volunteers 
ma of The Nature Conser- 
vancy Connecticut 
Chapter, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and the 
Connecticut Forest and 
Park Association per- 
formed maintenance work 
on the existing system of 
trails at the Cathedral 
Pines Preserve in 
Cornwall on May 7. 
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Beach Dynamics 


New Island Formed by Winter Storm 


© Judy Preston 


GRISWOLD POINT PRESERVF= 
2 


T’S A BEAUTIFUL SUNNY DAY and the waves 
lap gently on the sand at Griswold Point. 
at least at the 


The scene is tranquil 

moment. Griswold Point is an area of 
extremes— windy and stormy in the winter, 
hot and dry in the summer. Occasional extreme 
high tides, coinciding with moon cycles, wash 
over the point. The changes can be drastic. 

In December 1992, a winter storm surged 
over the dunes at Griswold Point, moving sand 
from the Long Island Sound side of the beach 
into the inlet between the point and Great 
Island. Vegetation was wiped out and, most 
remarkably, the point was breached close to the 
mainland. Geologists predicted that the gap 
would close as sand was transported along the 
shoreline, but in fact the breach held its ground 
during the summer of 1993 and actually tripled 
in size to the current gap of about 750 feet. This 
makes Griswold Point an island during most of 
the day. 

Weather extremes also resulted in the loss of 
our wooden preserve sign last year. (It later 
washed up on Martha’s Vineyard!) Volunteer 
Tom deJohn has produced a beautiful replace- 
ment to welcome visitors to the area. 

This summer we again have a naturalist and 
warden working at Griswold Point. Andy Cole, 
a student at Yale School of Forestry, began 
work on the point in April. He has been care- 
fully monitoring the nests of the federally 
threatened piping plover (Charadrius melodus) 
and least tern (Sterna antillarum), which is 


< 

Left: Volunteers at this year’s 
Griswold Point work party in April 
gather around the new sign made 
by volunteer Tom deJohn of 
Eastford, who is standing, fourth 
from right. 


™ 


Bottom: Biological Monitoring 
Specialist Beth Lapin at work on an 
“exclosure” —protective fencing 
around a piping plover nest—on 
Griswold Point. This year, the top 
of the exclosures were covered with 
chicken wire. 


threatened in Connecticut, at the 
site. He also is involved with control of 
invasive plants that threaten to 
expand into the plover nesting area. 
The Connecticut Chapter will 
continue to monitor the geological 
evolution of Griswold Point and 
the impact it may have on nesting 
birds. Members can visit this fasci- 
nating place, but please keep clear 
of the nesting area, and consult a 
tide chart before going, or you may 
make a visit to Griswold Island! §& 


— BETH LAPIN 
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Above: Land management intern 

David Zakrzewski helps clear the trails at 
the chapter’s Iron Mountain Preserve 

in Kent. 


Right: State Department of Environmental 
Protection Fisheries Biologist Steve Gephard 
releases Atlantic salmon fry into the Eight Mile 
River on the Pleasant Valley Preserve in Lyme. 
DEP distributed 40,000 salmon fry in the river, 
which feeds the Connecticut River by way of 
Hamburg Cové, on the Pleasant Valley and 
Burnham Brook preserves on May 9. These 
two-inch fry will grow to between six and nine 
inches in two years, then migrate to the ocean. 
They will spend two years in the ocean before 
returning as eight-to-twelve-inch mature adults. 
Gephard called the gravelly pools in the river on 
Burnham Brook Preserve “classic Atlantic 
Salmon habitat in nearly pristine condition.” 
Gephard added, “The Burnham Brook Preserve 
contains the best salmon habitat in the entire 
watershed, and perhaps some of the best juvenile 
salmon habitat in southern New England.” 

> 


Volunteers Clear the Way at Iron Mountain 


AST JUNE, chapter staff and five volun- 

teers went to work on the trails at our 

Iron Mountain Preserve in Kent. 

With the assistance of Henry Mellen, 
our long-time preserve monitor for this site, the 
work party was planned last Fall, well in 
advance. Though the trail receives annual 
maintenance, it had been several years since 
the last full-scale clearing effort. 

In that time, tree seedlings, shrubs and low- 
growing plant life have slowly invaded the trail. 
Armed with pruners, lopping shears, saws and a 
brush cutter, the group widened the treadway of 
the trail, allowing for easy passage. “With the 
network of volunteers the Conservancy has, we 
regularly plan work parties for various pre- 
serves,” said Assistant Preserve Steward 
Marlene Kopcha. “Without the help of our vol- 
unteers, we could not accomplish as much as 
we currently do. Plus, it’s an enjoyable way to 
improve our preserves in good company.” 

At Iron Mountain, named for one of the 
area’s better known iron mines, century-old 
charcoal pits are still detectable, giving a hint of 
the area’s history. Wetlands, an old apple 
orchard, and hardwood trees make up this near- 


Salmon Released 


ly 300-acre preserve, with the 1.5 mile trail pass- 
ing by all these features. Aside from trail clear- 
ing and other tasks, work parties such as these 
provide volunteers an opportunity to become 
familiar with some of the hidden-away gems of 
the Conservancy’s preserve portfolio. 

As is sometimes the case, one day of work 
reveals further projects that will be necessary to 
accomplish. The trail at Iron Mountain will 
require two small foot bridges to span drainage 
channels that carry rain water (and melting 
snow in early spring) from the slopes of the pre- 
serve down to its wetlands. “Preserve mainte- 
nance is an ongoing effort,” Marlene said. “We 
encourage all Conservancy members to explore 
our preserves, and now that this trail is in top 
shape, perhaps a few folks will be tempted to 
seek it out.” 

On a day as beautiful as the late Spring day 
we had for our volunteer work party, there are 
few places more peaceful or enjoyable. If you are 
interested in assisting with the volunteer efforts 
of The Nature Conservancy, please contact 
David Gumbart or Marlene Kopcha at 
344-0716. 


— DAVID GUMBART 


on Conservancy Preserves 


: 
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Internship Program a Win-Win Deal 


HE CONNECTICUT CHAPTER’S 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAM is beneficial 
both to the chapter and to the 
interns who participate in it. 

The college students and recent graduates in 
the program get hands-on experience in the 
conservation field, in some cases earning acade- 
mic credit as well. The program also exposes 
recent graduates to a broad range of issues that 
aid them in their career decisions. 

The Conservancy, on the other hand, 
receives important, high quality work from the 
interns, who contribute valuable time and effort 
to specific chapter projects. The Conservancy is 
also able to contribute to the pool of experi- 
enced and dedicated environmental profession- 
als available for a wide variety of conservation 
work. The chapter has sponsored dozens of 
interns in the past several years; three examples 
are Marlene Kopcha, Lori Benoit, and Allison 
Friedkin. 

Marlene Kopcha, a 1993 graduate of 
Central Connecticut State College, succeeded 
her Conservancy internship with a full-time 
seasonal position as the chapter's Assistant 
Preserve Steward. 

“T wanted to be working outdoors, with vol- 
unteers, in managing the land,” Marlene said. 

“T absolutely did not feel comfortable sitting be- 
hind a desk and computer all day.” Following 
up ona hunch, she contacted Preserve Steward 
Dave Gumbart, whom she had met through 
her previous work with the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. Their discussions soon led to 
an internship focused on preserve management. 
Marlene’s experience and enthusiasm made 
her the leading candidate for the position of 
assistant preserve steward that opened shortly 
thereafter. 

Lori Benoit sought a career change after sev- 
eral years of conducting medical research at 


TRAIL MAINTAINERS NEEDED! 


Yale University School of Medicine. Lori met 
Judy Preston, the Connecticut Chapter’s 
Director of Science and Stewardship, at a con- 
ference in Maine sponsored by the Natural 
Areas Association. Lori later arranged an 
internship with Juliana Barrett, director of the 
chapter’s Tidelands of the Connecticut River 
program, preparing a Site Conservation Plan 
for Whalebone Creek, a key preserve in the 
Tidelands region. 

Lori’s experience with the Conservancy bol- 
stered her desire to pursue the environmental 
field through graduate school. “It really cement- 
ed my decision that this is the type of work I 
want to do,” she said. “Anyone who’s looking 
to begin a career in the conservation field 
should consider such an internship.” 

After graduating from the University of 
Vermont, Allison Friedkin worked for the 
National Park Service and federal Bureau of 
Land Management. Allison wanted to use her 
natural resource experience in a land protection 
setting, and arranged a six-month internship 
working on a variety of projects, including an 
important assignment involving land use 
research and mapping in Chester. Allison 
noted, “I wanted to work on a project with an 
end product - not just sit in the office and shuf- 
fle papers. The Chester project will assist the 
town in making more informed land use deci- 
sions. It provided a service that will benefit both 
the Conservancy and the town.” 

Although the majority of chapter interns 
have worked with the Science and Stewardship 
Program, opportunities in the office range from 
land ownership research to fund raising work. 
The chapter welcomes inquiries from students 
or recent graduates. For further information 
please contact chapter Stewardship Ecologist 
Andy Cutko at 344-0716. 3 


— ANDY CUTKO 


“Trails.” What does the word conjure up in your mind? Walking on a footpath through tunnels of mountain 
laurel? Climbing steeply to the top of a peak offering spectacular views of a valley below? Meandering along a 


stream flowing through a hemlock ravine? 


Trails can take us to all these places, yet many of us take them for granted. We don’t often think about why 
the trail is where it is, who put it there, or who takes care of it. We simply enjoy the ease with which we are able 
to hike through varying terrains, soaking up the sounds and scents of our natural world. 

The Nature Conservancy is fortunate to have many preserves with inviting and beautiful trail systems. If 
you enjoy hiking, you already know how important it is to have trails that are safe and enjoyable. 

If you are also the type of person who enjoys getting out in the woods and working from time to time, how 
about becoming a trail maintainer for the Connecticut Chapter? Your work will include clearing trails, checking 
for drainage problems, restoring trail markings, and picking up trash where necessary. For more information, 


call Assistant Preserve Steward Marlene Kopcha at 344-0716. 


If Only We Had 


Known... 


HE NATURE CONSERVANCY Con- 

necticut Chapter received a gener- 

ous surprise bequest from a woman 

we had never thanked. Of course, 
we appreciated the gift immensely. It revealed 
a gracious and generous person—someone spe- 
cial. And the gift will certainly help us protect 
natural areas throughout Connecticut. 

But it’s sad that we never had the opportu- 
nity to express our gratitude to her for such 
kindness. If only we had known, we could 
have said thank you. 

We encourage our friends to let us know 
when they include The Nature Conservancy 
in their estate plans. Not only can we express 
our appreciation, but we can make sure they 
are kept up to date with all our conservation 
achievements and field trip opportunities. 

The Nature Conservancy's Legacy Club 
was established to recognize those who include 
us in their estate plans. Members receive an 
attractive certificate, an informative annual 
newsletter and invitations to join us on select- 
ed outings to Conservancy preserves. 

Have you named the Conservancy in your 
plans? If so, please use the form below to let us 
know. If not, perhaps you would like informa- 
tion on the Legacy Club and how to go about 
making a bequest or other planned gift to The 
Nature Conservancy. Our “Ways of Giving” 
brochure is available upon request. 


1 (we) have remembered The Nature 
Conservancy in my (our) will or trust. 


| Please send me information about The Legacy 
Club and how to include The Nature 
Conservancy in my will. 


__] Please send me your “Ways of Giving” 
brochure so that I might consider tax-wise 
options for supporting the Conservancy. 


TELEPHONE 


Please mail to: The Nature Conservancy, 55 High 
Street, Middletown, CT 06457-3788. 

Or contact Colleen MacNeil Freeman, Director of 
Development, 344-0716. 


| 
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New Staff 


The new voice 
on the phone 
when you call 
the Connecticut 
Chapter is Ann 
Colson, who 
joined us in May 

as Receptionist/ 
Staff Assistant. Ann brings a diverse back- 
ground to the position, having owned not 
one but two retail stores, concurrently, in the 
past ten years. She has also worked as a 
newspaper reporter and editor, and currently 
devotes some of her free time to free-lance 
writing on topics about gardening and the 
outdoors. Ann was born in Perth, Australia, 
where she lived until she was four years old. 
She is an active member of the Clinton 
Land Conservation Trust and is the editor of 
that organization’s newsletter, Trust Topics. 
Ann and her husband Jon are avid year- 
round hikers and enjoy flatwater canoeing in 
the summer months. Ann has a six-month- 
old grandson named Ross. 


Memorial Gifts 


In the past year, The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter has received gener- 


ous memorial contributions in the names of 


the following people. The trustees and staff 
of the chapter wish to thank the families 
and loved ones of these people for includ- 
ing the Conservancy in their lives at this 
time. A memorial gift that furthers land 
preservation is one that can be cherished 
and remembered for many generations. 


Henry Baechler 

Edwin D. Barber 
Freda Behrens 

Richard Biondi 

Harriet Bradley 

ohn Bransfield 

Arthur Brawley 

Malcolm Brooks 

Jack Buenger 

Helen Coady 

ercy William Evans 

Debbie Finlay 

Penny Gagnon 

Andrew Grella 
atricia Hanna 

Harry Hartkopf 

Marjory S. Hutchinson 

Alan Johnson 

Sidney Keser 

Elva Kibbe 


Richard King 

John B. & Barbara B. 
Littlefield Fund 

James MacBroom Sr. 

Dennis MacKay 

Eleanor Magaldi 

Ann Marra 

Marion Harris Melanson 

Yr. Alice Moore 

Donald E. Protzmann 

Betty Scott 

Johanna Spadjinske 

Ashton M. Tenney Jr. 

Joseph Van Vleck 

Ward Wakeman 

S. Waldman 

Edward A. Williamson 

Virginia Wortley 

Barbara Znamierowski 


Dr. Goodwin Receives High Honor from 


Garden Club of America 


R. RICHARD H. GOODWIN, former 

chairman and president of The 

Nature Conservancy and co- 

founder of the Connecticut 
Chapter, received the Garden Club of 
America’s Frances K. Hutchinson Award in 
Honolulu on May 3 at the organization’s 81st 
Annual Dinner. This award is given to figures 
of national importance for distinguished service 
in conservation. 

Crowning a lifetime of achievement devot- 
ed to conservation, this award places Dr. 
Goodwin in the company of such distinguished 
conservationists as author and artist Roger Tory 
Peterson, “Silent Spring” author Rachel 
Carson, pioneering environmentalist Rene 
Dubos and Richard Pough, a key figure in the 
protection of the Mianus River Gorge, the 
Conservancy's first preserve. 

Dr. Goodwin has made immeasurable con- 
tributions to the environment on state, region- 
al, national and international levels. Professor 


emeritus of botany at Connecticut College in 
New London, he pioneered the introduction of 
environmental programs on the college level, 
and was an originator of the Connecticut 
College Arboretum. 


Dr. Goodwin and his family founded the 
Conservation Research Fund in 1953, which 
has sponsored a variety of conservation projects. 

Dr. Goodwin has served as a volunteer for 
The Nature Conservancy for more than 40 
years. In addition to negotiating dozens of criti- 
cal land acquisitions across the United States, 
Dr. Goodwin has been a principal force behind 
the Conservancy's emergence as an interna- 
tional conservation organization. 

It is through Dr. Goodwin’s tenacity and 
generosity that the chapter's Burnham Brook 
Preserve in East Haddam was created in 1960. 
Over the years, Dick and Esther Goodwin have 
contributed more than 302 acres and have 
endowed this preserve. Their determination 
recently enabled the chapter to add 215 acres to 
the preserve, increasing its size by almost half, to 
a total of 679 acres, with another 94 acres under 
conservation easement. g& 

— LESLIE LEMAY 


MY REARDON 

came to the Con- 

necticut Chapter 

eager to volunteer 
and help out, with a readiness 
to work and with a smile, as you 
can see from her photo. 

And work she does! 
Development research, special 
event planning, new member . 
welcome packets, and stuffing and stamping 
large mailings are just a few of the jobs Amy 
has tackled—lucky for us! 

Seven years ago, after reading a Los 
Angeles Times article on The Nature 
Conservancy, Amy joined the California 
Chapter. Later that year, Amy moved from 
Los Angeles to Dallas, phoned our San 
Antonio field office, and inquired about vol- 
unteer work. So began her exceptional vol- 
unteer work for the Conservancy. 

In Dallas, Amy acted as a volunteer coor- 


dinator for a speakers bureau 
she helped set up, which 
focused on introducing the 
Conservancy to various corpo- 
rate employees and other inter- 
ested groups. This outreach pro- 
gram that Amy helped initiate 
still continues in Texas. 

A year ago, Amy’s husband 
took a position in Connecticut, 
and along with their new baby girl they 
moved to Simsbury. Wishing to continue 
with the Conservancy, Amy phoned us and 
expressed interest in development work. She 
sent us her resume, and has been working 10 
hours a week ever since. | 

Amy has a degree in economics from 
University of Arizona. She enjoys cross 
country skiing, reading, and hiking. 

Thank you, Amy, for your smile, and for 
all your hard work! 


— DOT MILLEN | 


©John Matthiessen 
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Dream House on 
Maple Avenue 


N DECEMBER 15, 1989, 

Miss Gail Ripley of 

Bloomfield donated to The 

Nature Conservancy her 
property at 98 Maple Avenue in Old 
Saybrook as a trade land, retaining use 
of it through her lifetime. 

Since 1989, Miss Ripley continued 
to spend the summers in Old Saybrook 
enjoying her house, gardens and won- 
derful views across South Cove. 

Miss Ripley passed away in late June 
1994, and the property is now for sale. 
Through careful planning and fore- 
sight, Miss Ripley has created a conser- 
vation legacy of significant proportions 
for the Connecticut River; the pro- 
ceeds from this “tradeland”—property 
donated to benefit The Nature 
Conservancy through its resale—will 
go to the chapter’s Tidelands of the 
Connecticut River program. 

The 2,000-square-foot, three-bed- 
room house, built in 1947, sits on 3.6 
carefully tended acres. If you are inter- 
ested in purchasing the property, please 
call Carolie Evans at 344-0716 for 
more information. When sold, the 
deed will restrict the property from fur- 
ther subdivision. 


— CAROLIE EVANS 


Cc A L E 


For more information on activities at the 
Katharine Ordway or Devil’s Den Preserves in 
Weston, please call 226-4991. 


For more information on activities at the 


| Sunny Valley Preserve please call 355-3716. 


For information on Work Parties, please call 
David Gumbart or Marlene Kopcha at 
344-0716. 


“A Floral Palette” Flower Show 

Lyman Allyn Museum, New London 
Friday, Sept. 9, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Saturday, Sept. 10, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

A Conservation Education Exhibit featuring The 
Nature Conservancy and honoring Dr. Richard 
Goodwin will be part of this flower show, which is 
being held by the New London Garden Club and 
the Lyman Allyn Art Museum. 


Chapman Pond Work Party, East Haddam 
Tuesday, Sept.13 
Help control the spread of Japanese stilt grass 


Fall Migrant Bird Walk 

Devil’s Den Preserve 

Saturday, Sept. 10, 7:30.a.m. to 10 a.m. 
Leader: Ben Olewine 


Mushrooms and Fungi 

Katharine Ordway Preserve 
Sunday, Sept. 11, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Leader: Sue Roth 


Workday at Katharine Ordway Preserve 


| Saturday, Sept. 17, 9 a.m. to noon 


Help improve the arboretum and fields 


Family Nature Walk, Devil’s Den Preserve 
Sunday, Sept. 18, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Leaders: Paula and Bob Eppinger 


Adult Walk, Devil’s Den Preserve 
Monday, Sept. 19, 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Leaders: Doris Falk and Sue Roth 


Mushroom Walk, Devil’s Den Preserve 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Sandy Sheine of the Connecticut/Westchester 
Mycological Association (COMA) will show how 
to identify mushrooms. 


| Workday at Devil’s Den Preserve 


Saturday, Oct. 1,9 a.m. to noon 


Open Farm Day at Sunny Valley 
Saturday, Oct. 8, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Pick pumpkins, pet calves, inspect tractors, hike 
farm nature trails. 


| Five Mile Hike 
| Monday, Oct 10, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Call Devil's Den for more information. 


Buttermilk Falls Work Party, Plymouth 
Friday, Oct. 14, 10 a.m. 

Come help beautify this preserve. Call Dave 
Gumbart or Marlene Kopcha for more information. 


Connecticut Chapter Annual Meeting 
Saturday, Oct. 15 

Please see pages 10 & 11 

Ten Mile Hike 


Sunday, Oct. 16, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Please call Devil’s Den for more information. 


Autumn Bird Walk at Sunny Valley 
Sunday, Oct. 16, 8 a.m. 

Look for birds in the gorgeous fall foliage with an 
experienced birder. 


Adult Walk, Katharine Ordway Preserve 
Monday, Oct. 17, 1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Leaders: Mary Callahan and Helene Weatherill 


Hawk Migration at Devil’s Den 

Wed., Oct. 19, 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
Larry Fischer will identify raptors at Deer Knoll. 
Bring binoculars. 


Sketching Devil’s Den with Blake Hampton 
Saturday, Oct. 22, 10 a.m. to noon 

This well-known artist will give sketching instruc- 
tion to adults. Beginners welcome. Sketching mate- 
rials available for $3 per person. Pre-registration 
required; limited to 15 participants. 


Fall Leaves and Trees at Katharine 
Ordway Preserve 

Sunday, Oct. 23, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Preserve Manager Fred Moore will identify trees at 
the arboretum and preserve. 


Saugatuck Valley Trails Day 

Saturday, Oct. 29, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Doug Dudfield will guide you briskly along 10 miles 
of the Saugatuck Valley Trail system for a “moder- 
ately strenuous workout.” Call the Devil’s Den 
office for meeting place, and bring a lunch. 


The Devil Did It! 

Sunday, Oct. 30, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Get into the Halloween spirit with a three-mile 
hike to see the mysterious “footprint” that gave 
Devil’s Den its name. 


Land Trust Convocation 

Saturday, Nov. 5 

University of Hartford, West Hartford 

For registration forms call Lesley Olsen at the Land 
Trust Service Bureau, 344-9867. 


Workday at Devil’s Den 
Saturday, Nov. 5, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 


Saugatuck Valley Trails Day Hike 
Sunday, Nov. 6, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Call the Devil's Den office for more information. 


| 
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Connecticut Chapter 34th 


Saturday, October 15, 1994, Old Lyme, Connecticut 


gam. Registration & Refreshments 
Connecticut Chapter 
Annual Business Meeting 


Anthony P. Grassi, Chairman 


10 A.M. 


The Year in Review 

Leslie N. Corey Jr., Director 
uam. Awards Ceremony 
us A.M. Guest Speaker 


Joseph J. Dowhan 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Joseph J. Dowhan is project leader of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Southern 
New England/New York Bight Coastal 
Ecosystem Office. In 1991 the office sub- 
mitted a report to Congress, of which 
Dowhan was lead author, identifying 40 
major ecosystems in the region, the lower 
Connecticut River estuary among them. 
Dowhan has also worked on protection of 
the northern spotted owl, the California 
condor, and a variety of other projects for 
USFWS. 

Dowhan will speak on “The Tidelands 
of the Connecticut River: Local Lands + 
Regional Waters + National Trust 
Resources = Internationally Significant 
Wetlands.” The “national trust resources” 
of the title are federally threatened and 
endangered species. 
Lunch 


12:30 P.M. 


Depart for Field Trips 


1:30 P.M. 


©Harold E. Malde 


lease join The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter staff, trustees, 

members, and special guests for an enjoyable autumn day on Long Island 

Sound in Old Lyme. This year’s annual meeting will focus on the 

Tidelands of the Connecticut River, one of the Last Great Places. Our fea- 
tured speaker will be Joseph J. Dowhan of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, who 
will provide a regional perspective on this unique resource. Following the annual 
business meeting, award ceremony and lunch, we will depart on an afternoon of 
refreshing and informative field trips. Please jon us! # 


FIELD TRIP FIESTA! 

Field trip space is limited, so please register early. 
Trips last between one and two hours, and will 
take place rain or shine. 


GRISWOLD POINT PRESERVE I, Old Lyme 
— 90-minute moderate hike of the chapter's 
most spectacular shore preserve, led by Peter 
Patton, a chapter trustee and professor of envi- 
ronmental and earth sciences at Wesleyan 
University. The hike will focus on the effects of 
sea level rise and coastal storms on the long 
term evolution of Griswold Point. 


GRISWOLD POINT PRESERVE II, Old Lyme 
— 90-minute moderate hike of Griswold Point, 
focusing on migrating and wintering shore 
birds. Hike leaders will be Chapter Preserve 
Steward David Gumbart and Sunny Valley 
Preserve Director Chris Wood, two experi- 
enced birders. Bring your binoculars! 


BURNHAM BROOK PRESERVE I, Salem — 
90-minute easy hike through a meadow and 
down to the brook to view the extraordinary 
New England fall flora in a mixed hardwood 
forest that provides habitat for forest interior 
nesting birds and a variety of other fauna. 


Hike leader will be Dr. Richard Goodwin, 


Connecticut College professor emeritus of 
botany and a Nature Conservancy co-founder. 


BURNHAM BROOK PRESERVE II, Salem— 
Easy 90-minute hike led by Steve Gephard, 
fisheries biologist at the state Department of 
Environmental Protection. Steve will discuss 
natural fish communities, anadromous fish 
restoration on the Eight Mile River, and con- 
servation of fish habitat. Hear the expert on this 
absorbing subject! 


PLEASANT VALLEY PRESERVE, Lyme— 
90-minute moderate hike exploring this richly 
varied tract of land consisting of abandoned 
fields, kettle holes, forest and streams. We will 
view the Eight Mile River from time to time as 
it flows through the 235-acre Pleasant Valley 
Preserve before feeding into the Connecticut 
River by way of Hamburg Cove. Hike leaders 
will be Carolie Evans, the Connecticut Chap- 
ter’s director of land protection, and Bonnie 


Corey of the Lyme Land Conservation Trust. 


SAYBROOK POINT, Old Saybrook—One- 
hour leisurely tour of a fascinating marsh 
restoration project. This is an opportunity to see 
the rebirth of a tidal wetland and learn about 
how the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service can 
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restore it after years of degradation. The hike 
will be guided by Judy Preston, the Connecticut 
Chapter’s director of science and stewardship. 


GREAT ISLAND PRESERVE, Old Lyme— 
Between 90 minutes and two hours of moder- 
ate-to-strenuous paddling. Bring your canoe and 
a personal flotation device for every member of ‘your 
party and join us as we explore this magnificent 
Connecticut River tidal marsh from the water. 
Trip leader will be Dr. Juliana Barrett, director 
of the Tidelands of the Connecticut River pro- 
gram, and experienced birder Jay Hand of Old 
Lyme. 

ScENIC TOUR WITH THE VALLEY 
RAILROAD, Essex—View the fall foliage in the 
Connecticut River Valley from the Essex 
Steam Train. Because autumn is the busiest sea- 
son for this popular excursion, our ride is 
absolutely limited to the first 32 registered members. 
Several Connecticut Chapter staff members 
will go along. Trip begins at 2:45. 


NOMINATIONS TO THE 
CHAPTER BOARD-OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees Nominating Committee 
recommends the following slate of officers and 
trustees for election to the board by the general 
membership: 


DIANA FIELD ATWOOD, Old Lyme 

Owner and innkeeper of the Old Lyme Inn, Inc. 
Diana Atwood is a founding director of the 
Maritime Bank & Trust of Essex; chair of the 
Connecticut River Museum board in Essex; 
treasurer of the Lyme Academy of Fine Arts; 
and is founding director of Mystic Coast & 
Country Travel & Leisure Council. (three year 


term) 


RONALD W. JEITZ, Weston 

Regional director for Texaco Europe, a division of 
Texaco Inc. 

Ron Jeitz has served on the board of the chap- 
ter’s Lucius Pond Ordway/Devil’s Den Preserve 


in Weston and Redding since January 1991. He 
is a neighbor of the preserve, an avid outdoors- 
man, and an enthusiastic supporter of Devil’s 
Den activities. Jeitz will also retain his seat on 


the Devil’s Den board. (three year term) 


Nominated for re-election for a three-year term: 
Patricia L. Malcolm, Greenwich 


Nominated as officers for one-year terms for 
election by the board of trustees: 


Anthony P. Grassi, Wilton, Chairman 
Austin D. Barney II, West Simsbury, 
Vice Chairman for Development 
Daniel P. Brown Jr., West Granby, 
Vice Chairman for Land Acquisition 
Evan S. Griswold, Old Lyme, 
Vice Chairman for Stewardship 
J. Wyatt Uhlein, Litchfield, Treasurer 
Peter B. Cooper, Woodbridge, Secretary 


# 


Bek nce ost ase as ess vives lta na anh lsecn staan sng Aakash enn Sea tA anette ee REA ap MERe SSE UREN TTP PE Aa | 
Annual Meeting Reservation Form # 


Please respond by Wednesday, September 28 


Clip and return to: The Nature Conservancy, 55 High Street, Middletown, CT 06457 


Name of each member attending (for nametags): 


One-hour Valley Railroad trip: 


adult members @ $7.50 $ 
children @ $4 $ 


TOTAL ENCLOSED: $ 


Please indicate number of individuals on each trip: 


ee ee eT en ____ Griswold Point I 
aed ache cd cee eH ebh ame dR APN OOI  eRlatet ____ Griswold Point II 

Burnham Brook | 
visti apstsunsgg rence intntnreeeccecicscnnenesacnenenatntnenenntnrneaneneneneeneneatenenessiiasinnssaasicnesnaata 

Burnham Brook II 
Ss aiesgg ree encrnrcecncnnnennnenenenenenennnnnenenentntnnannenanentcevenenenenasanaacesneei 

Pleasant Valley 
ssniner ppgygye eon crcrrcerrennnnncncnenenencnenennnnnnnenenenenenenenenenenennunanrnneneneneit 

Saybrook Point 
Number attending annual business meeting only @ no charge. dnd Cope Canoe 
Number attending @ $25 each TOTAL $ No Feld Tapdesieed 


(Includes box lunch, juice, moming refreshments and all field trips except Valley Railroad.) | 


We will hike rain or shine. If there is extreme 
weather, please call the Connecticut Field Office at 
344-0716. 


Number of regular box lunches: 
Number of vegetarian box lunches: 


Directions will be sent upon registration. | 
Please, no pets. 
Please make check payable to The Nature Conservancy. 


Number not wishing any lunch: 


Field Trip choice—Please choose one. All field trips except Valley Railroad are free of charge. 


To guarantee a high quality experience for all, field trip sizes are limited, and registration for field trips is We look forward to hearing from you! 


ona first-come, first-served basis. If your chosen trip is full, we will attempt to schedule you for another. 
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National Office: 1815 North Lynn Street, 
Arlington, VA 22209 


Board of Trustees 

Anthony P. Grassi, Chairman, Wilton 

Austin D. Barney II, Vice Chairman, West Simsbury 
Daniel P. Brown Jr., Vice Chairman, West Granby 
Evan S. Griswold, Vice Chairman, Old Lyme 

A. Eugene Billings, Treasurer, Norfolk 

Randolph K. Byers, Secretary, Wilton 

Carroll W. Brewster, Ridgefield 

Dr. Carmen R. Cid, Willimantic 

Kevin J. Coady, Branford 

Peter B. Cooper, Bethany 

Stewart Greenfield, Westport 

Dr. Kent E. Holsinger, Hartford 

Raymond A. Lamontagne, Wilton 

Patricia L. Malcolm, Greenwich 

Jane Mali, Norfolk => 

Dr. Peter C. Patton, Middletown 

Robert M. Schneider, Lyme 

E. Ogden Tanner, New Canaan 

J. Wyatt Uhlein, Litchfield 


Connecticut Chapter Staff 

Leslie N. Corey Jr., Vice President, Director 

Dr. Juliana Barrett, Tidelands Program Director 

Carolyn K. Evans, Director of Land Protection 

Colleen MacNeil Freeman, Director of Development 

Judy Preston, Director of Science & Stewardship 

David Sutherland, Director of Government Relations 

Xandy Wilson, Director of Administration 

Pat Anderson, Development Coordinator 

Ann Colson, Receptionist/Staff Assistant 

Jean Cox, Science & Stewardship Assistant 

Andy Cutko, Stewardship Ecologist 

David Gumbart, Preserve Steward 

Marlene L. Kopcha, Assistant Preserve Steward 

Carol T. Krupa, Network Coordinator/Accounting Support 

Beth P. Lapin, Biological Monitoring & Management Specialist 

Trevor Law, Capital Fundraising Administrator 

Leslie LeMay, Executive Assistant 

John Matthiessen, Communications Associate 

Marlee Miksovsky, Administrative Assistant to the 
Director of Development 

Dorothy A. Millen, Development/Membership Assistant 

Marian Moore, Associate Director of Development 

Lesley Olsen, Land Protection Specialist 

Martha Rice, Land Protection Assistant 

Polly Richter, Finance Manager 


Land Trust Service Bureau 
(203) 344-9867 

Carolyn K. Evans, Director 
Lesley Olsen, Associate Director 


Devil's Den Preserve 

(203) 226-4991 

Dr. Stephen Patton, Director 

Dr. Lise Hanners, Assistant Director 

Frederick Moore, Preserve Manager 

Priscilla Squiers, Administrative Assistant 

Lillian Willis, Staff Assistant/Volunteer Coordinator 


Sunny Valley Preserve 

(203) 355-3716 

Christopher S. Wood, Director 

Wayne K. Woodard, Preserve Manager 
Margaret L. McCauley, Administrative Assistant 


Corporate Advisory Board 

Richard H. Booth, Corporate Consultant, Chairman 

Philip T. Ashton, President, CEO, Yankee Energy System, Inc. 

David E. A. Carson, President, People's Bank 

Blanche Savin Goldenberg, Chairman, The Balf Company 

Frank E. Wolcott III, Vice President, Private Client Group, 
Merrill Lynch 
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N A VERY DIFFICULT BUDGET YEAR for 

US. Fish and Wildlife Service land 

acquisition projects, the U.S. Senate 

| and House of Representatives approved 

| $2 million to acquire additional portions of 

| the Great Meadows salt marsh in Stratford. 

| These funds will be added to the $1.6 million 

| approved last year and $680,000 from the 

_ US. Migratory Bird Commission to acquire 
the most critical parts of the marsh as an 

| addition to the Stewart B. McKinney 

| National Wildlife Refuge. 

“This was a stunning legislative accom- 
plishment by Senators Joe Lieberman and 
Chris Dodd and Representatives Rosa 
DeLauro and Chris Shays,” said Connecticut 

Chapter Director Leslie N. Corey Jr. Out of 


$2 Million More Budgeted for 
Stratford Great Meadows 


48 Fish and Wildlife Service projects around 
the country, only one other project received 
as big an increase from the Clinton 
Administration’s proposed budget in the 
House, and only six received as big an 
increase in the Senate. 

“Last year, these legislators ensured that 
the tidal wetlands on the property would be 
preserved,” Corey said. “With this additional 
funding, they are protecting a pond and 
brackish wetlands that have one of the high- 
est concentrations of state-listed threatened 
bird species in Connecticut, as well as a 
developable tract, which will provide excel- 
lent access for education and passive recre- 


ation.” g& 


— DAVID SUTHERLAND 


© Courtesy The Westport News/David Gunn 


< 

Left: The Nature Conservancy 
and the town of Weston purchased 
a 60- acre addition to the Devil’s 
Den Preserve from People’s Bank 
of Bridgeport on April 29. Left to 
right are Nature Conservancy 
Eastern Regional Office Legal 
Council Hans Birle; Devil’s Den 
Director Dr. Stephen Patton; 
People’s Bank Vice President 
Dorothea Brennan; and Weston 
First Selectman George Guidera. 
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